CHAPTER  III.

POPULAR  ALGIERS.

B ELK ASS EM marked me as a s%ouarr on my first re-
turn to the town from Mustapha with the necessary
paraphernalia for sketching, familiar nowadays to the
natives of many an out-of-the-way place. He offered his serv-
ices as model or guide; and as I was seeking what I might
devour in the way of a bit of useful background, and was
particularly anxious to see interior life, and gain access to
houses and their terraces, I took advantage of the offer of
the Arab in his character of guide, and followed him up nar-
row streets and through whitewashed tunnels to ramshackle
doors hung in the most primitive manner, with big round-
headed and ornamented nails in various designs, and furnished
with elaborate brass knockers.

These knockers must have been intended for foreign call-
ers. The Arab's custom of knocking at the door is as prim-
itive as the hinges; he pounds away with the fist until some
one of the inmates answers. A man or boy may come to the
door; but a woman either emits a decidedly audible scream
from the inner court, or she pokes her head through a window
just big enough, or peeps over a terrace wall (concealing her
features, of course) to question the caller as to his name and
object. The outer door is very frequently left wide open, but
the houses, with few exceptions, are constructed with sufficient